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Italy. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
I. 

Across the sea I heard the groans 

Of nations in the intervals 
Of wind and wave. Their blood and bones 
Cried out in torture, crushed by thrones, 

And sucked by priestly cannibals. 


It. 
I dreamed of freedom slowly gained 
By martyr meekness, patience, faith. 
And lo! an athlete grimly stained, 
With corded muscles battle-strained, 
Shouting it from the fields of death ! 


III. 
I turn me, awe-struck, from the sight, 
Among the shouting thousands mute, 
I only know that God is right, 
And that the children of the light 
Shall tread the darkness under foot. 


IV. 
I know the pent fire heaves its crust, 
That sultry skies the bolt will form 
To smite them clear; that Nature must 
The balance of her powers adjust 
Though with the earthquake and the storm. 


v. 
And who am I whose prayers would stay 
The solemn recompense of time, 
And lengthen slavery's evil day 
That outraged Justice may not lay 
Its hand upon the sword of crime! 


vI. 
God reigns, and let the earth rejoice! 
I bow before his sterner plan. 
Dumb are the organs of my choice ; 
He speaks in battle’s stormy voice, 


His praise is in the wrath of man! 
—Independent. 
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Johanna Kinkel’s Eight Letters to a Friend. 
ON INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 


(Translated by Wm. Gravert, A.M.) 
VIL. 

Historical study of music without any musi- 
cal knowledge is next to impossible. Even the 
simple piano player can hardly do without thor- 
oughbass, and no teacher should practice a piece 
with an advanced pupil, the inner structure of 
which he does not know. He who knows nothing 
of chords, plays the notes like a child having 
learnt by heart a Latin poem without knowing 
its meaning, Let me give another analogy; a 
painter who did not study anatomy, will never 
paint the human body with as much expression 
as another who knows exactly what muscle moves 
beneath the skin. You can perceive by the very 
arrangement of the folds, whether the painter 
has observed only the surface of his subject. 
Just so you will perceive from the player's 
performance, whether or not he is conscious of 
the skeleton of the composition. 

There are, indeed, great talents whose musical 





derivatory gift leads them without knowledge on 
their part, to a further goal than that reached by 
others less gifted, notwithstanding their knowl- 
edge; but that does not do away with my asser- 
tion: for what could the former obtain with their 
knowledge ? and what would the latter have re- 
mained without it ? 

A dilettante able to overcome the difficulties of 
the easier Sonatas of Mozart ought to understand 
enough of thoroughbase to be also able to impro- 
vise a prelude or an accompaniment to a little 
song and to transpose it into any key. This is 
surely not asking much; but still, how much 
more valuable would this capacity be than the 
most perfect performance of a difficult piano con- 
cert ? 

The thoroughbase studies, as I consider them, 
adapted to the wants of young girls who can de- 
vote but little time to music as only a part of their 
general education, should, of course, not be ar- 
ranged so as to remain only on the paper and to 
obtain after immense writing the result of an ex- 
ceedingly dry attempt at composition. Each 
newly won chord is to be applied to the piano 
and to be recognized wherever it occurs in the 
compositions of others. This stimulates the de- 
sire of knowing more about it; the pleasure and 
interest in music will grow with every newly con- 
quered step. How reverently does the pupil 
look up to the enigmas in the richer artistic crea- 
tions, whose grandeur he now begins to perceive, 
when his Ariadne-thread suffices no longer to 
penetrate into their labyrinthine depths; and 
how, in his eyes, all the shallow and merely ex- 
ternal sinks to the ground, when he understands 
the poor stuff out of which the prestige was 
made! It is already gaining a point, when the 
pupil feels that there is a work beyond his hori- 
zon not to be touched by his judgment, or that he 
likes some other work because it pleases the ear, 
but comprehends that it is worthless. If he is 
conscious that he was pleased by something dull 
and alien to the sublime, he will no longer tor- 
ment the artist with his own silly talk on the art. 

Anything mathematical appears peculiarly dif- 
ficult to female nature ; for this reason most pu- 
pils will and do grow weary when thoroughbase 
brings them to the inverted counterpoint, the prin- 
ciple of which male students conceive so readily. 
We must make extremely slow headway and be as 
patient as with a child’s first attempts at speaking. 

Let me describe to you my method of impress- 
ing on young girls the system of related keys 
quickly and easily. A rigorist may scoff at it; 
but as in numberless cases it has turned out to be 
more practical than the system used in books 
hitherto, experience will speak in my favor. 

First I make a table (on music paper) of twelve 
systems in which, following the quint-circle, each 
key (scale) is written, so that C major commences 
above and F sharp major is on the seventh line 
changed into G flat major, F major concluding 
the lowest line. 

Then I placa the triad upon the first and fifth 
(tonic and dominant) observing, at the same 





time, that this triad’s intervals were already con_ 
tained in the scale; above them I write the 
names of tonic and dominant. Thus they get 
down the whole length of the table, a synopsis of 
the important dominant-chord on the 5th step of 
each key. They are now to compose little pieces 
in which only these two chords alternate; there 
is no possibility of error; for there will always 
be a satisfactory ‘tune,’ if the tonic is the begin- 
ning and the end. They may, for variation’s 
sake, extend them to wide and narrow arpeggios ; 
all they are forbidden is a progression of the up- 
per and lower part in fifths and octaves. They 
must not be allowed to step further before they 
are well informed in this matter. Even the 
most careless pupil will easily perceive that the 
simplest way is to descend with the right hand 
when the left ascends, and vice versa, or to make 
a small step with the one hand, if the other 
makes a large step. 

Thus the pupil may soon become acquainted 
with a third chord, viz. the triad on the sub-dom- 
inant (fourth step of ths scale) ; it may, also, be 
easily found (4th above or 5th below the line), 
The left hand should not touch (in these exerci- 
ses) any other tone besides the fundamental base, 
at least not till all the relative keys of the table 
have been gone through with. Any inversions 
confuse the pupils, before they have become 
firmly impressed with all triads in their primitive 
natural form with their respective positions. If 
they cannot hit upon any further form, in order 
to construct a little phrase out of those three 
chords, the teacher must assist him and point out 
some new form within the scope of these chords. 

Most of the people’s songs may he accompanied 
with these three chords; nay, if youadd a minor 
chord, you will have almost sufficient material 
from which to make an entire Italian Opera. 

The next chord to be added to the number of 
the triad on the sixth step of the scale, to which 
you give the name of parallel key, by which 
name the pupils know it since they first learned 
the scale on the piano. This chord again finds 
its place anywhere and forms between each of 
the preceding strict and major triads a soft recon- 
ciling element. If you want to advance rapidly, 
the pupils must apply the old figures again as 
they have become more varied by the accession 
of the minor key. 

You may, in this wise, quietly continue the ap- 
plication of each new chord to all keys excluding, 
with all the pupils free scope, the progressions of 
upper and lower voices in fifths and octaves, as 
mentioned above. After the parallel key you 
may best insert the minor triad on the second 
step of the scale, and conclude with the most dif- 
ficult triad, that on the third step (mediant). 
Point out to the pupil that this chord may best 
be applied after the dominant to which it bears 
the greatest affinity. 

This course heing finished— and it may be 
finished in a month with a pupil of ordinary musi- 
cal ear — she will of herself not make any more 
progressions of fifths and octaves. 
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If you teach her in addition to apply and re- 
solve the chief chord of the Seventh, she can 
help herself for for all wants of a dilettante. If 
she feels like going on, add to the table the inver- 
sions of the chords and their application, which 
you cannot accomplish, however, without written 
exercises. The next step to thoroughbase is thus 
made; all chords, modulations, &c. come now in 
their respective order; but the “ dilettante ” wo- 
man has no time for them; and even if she 
learned them, they would be of no use to her, 
unless she had creative power. You may, finally 
teach to very judicious pupils, the different kinds 
of chords of the Seventh. 

This will suffice to render the complete theory 
an irrepressible want for pupils of great talent. 
But the teacher should not forget that marrying 
cuts off considerably any learning’ of women. 
This regard should of itself induce him to arrange 
definite steps for lady dilettante upon which they 
can so inform themselves that they will not need 
to unlearn that in the course of their lives. 

(To be concluded.) 


Dinorah, 
OR 
THE SAINT’S-DAY OF PLOERMEL, 
CHAPTER I. 

Come with us, reader, to Brittany, land of 
gnome, dwarf, brownie, fairy, sprite and goblin ; 
land of imagination and superstition, and strong- 
hold of legendary lore ! 

The evening sun is setting, and, as it sinks far 
away westward, cradled in a mass of rugged, fan- 
tastic shaped clouds, purple and golden, its last 
rays linger on a wild stretch of broken moorland 
country. 

Goatherds and peasants are wending their 
homeward way across the moor, and, as they gain 
the many paths which intersect the plain, they 
break up into knots, each selecting the shortest 
road to the welcome homestead. 

The scene is truly pastoral ; the moor scented, 
in the evening air, with thyme, broom and heath- 
er; the long, yellow haired goatherd and peasant, 
dressed in the simple and primitive habits of a 
remote and thoroughly rural province ; the white 
and grey flocks answering the call of the herds- 
man and congregating together, from height and 
hollow; the deep-tolling bell from the chapel on 
the hill-side, mingling with the shrill, tinkling 
carillon of goat and sheep-bells—all to combine 
a picture of Arcadian simplicity. 

While tke -peasants are taking leave of each 
other—a farewell rendered short and impatient 
by the fast coming gloom, and a remembrance of 
the weird inhabitants of the haunted glen, away 
in the distance—a strange figure crosses the 
moor. It is that of a young Breton maiden, 
beautiful of face, despite the mass of thick, un- 
kempt hair which flows about it in matted con- 
fusion; graceful of form, notwithstanding the 
mass of tawdry, torn finery that envelopes her 
person. The wreath, the scarf, that coral neck- 
lace, the bridal hues of the once gay dress, the 
bridal bouquet so firmly clenched in her hand— 
all denote that this poor creature is some crazed 
being, whose wits have gone with that marriage- 
day disappointment ! 

A large white goat flies before her; and pres- 
ently, exhausted by her efforts to catch it, she 
falls upon the moor, exclaiming— 

“ Marie, Marie! pretty playmate, I am weary 
of seeking for thee.” 





The peasants, observing her, whisper to each 
other— ; 

“ Alas! there’s the poor mad girl again! Al- 
ways seeking for her lost goat !” 

“ Marie! Marie!” continues the crazed girl ; 
but the goat heeds not the call. One of those 
rapid transitions which accompany wandering 
reason succeeds, and the girl rises on one knee 
and rocks herself to and fro. ‘ They say we are 
both crazed, Marie; but we know well how un- 
true it is! Our wild life is better than all their 
gladness!” Again she changes her attitude ; and 
now she clasps her hands to her bosom, as though 
an infant were cradled in her arms. “ Sleep, my 
darling,” she cries, swaying forwards and back- 
wards, “ Sleep, darling! Nought can harm thee 
now! Am I not watching over thee? Hark to 
your cradle song—the brook chasing through the 
leafy glade! But, see! The wolf; in the dark, 
would creep upon us!” 

And, full of wild fear, she springs to her feet, 
and flies, with the speed of the frightened hind, 
over the moor, away into the gloom ! 

The night has now fallen. The moor is desert- 
ed; and no sound can be heard save the wind, 
which sweeps across it, wailing for the departed 
sun. 

Far away, across the dark plain, a light can 
be descried. Let us hasten towardsit. We stop 
at a rude cabin, the door of which a man is has- 
tily unfastening. On entering, he deposits a 
rude piece of musical apparatus, in the shape of 
a Breton bagpipe, on the rough bench beside the 
almost consumed logs, which, now and again, 
crackle upon the hearth. Having kindled the 
wood into a flame, by throwing fresh logs upon 
the hearth, the man wipes from his forehead a 
quantity of cold perspiration, and breaks into a 
soliloquy. 

“ Well, here I am—safe at home again ! Witches 
and _ will-o’-the-wisps, Corentin, the wandering 
bag-pipe player laughs at you! Catch me 
staying abroad after dark, piping the soul out 
of my body for a couple of crowns, as Martin 
had the face to ask me to do, merely because he 
has got married, and because he and his bride 
want a dance! Catch me crossing the moor 
after nightfall! Catch me passing the end of the 
lane that leads to the demon’s glen. I dare say 
she’s sitting there now—the wild woman of the 
wood, who goes about dressed as gaily as Mar- 
tin’s wife was this morning. If she happens to 
take a fancy to a young man, and if he happens 
to say a civil word to her—twist goes his neck, 
and off she sets to catch some fresh victim! The 
very thought of it makes my flesh creep! Con- 
found those logs, why won’t they burn ?” 

The hut was almost in darkness, and the sup- 
erstitious musician quickly struck a light, from 
flint and steel, and lita lamp. Scarcely had he 
deposited the lamp on the rude bench which 
served for a table, when he started back in 
terror. 

“Bah! It’s only my own shadow on the wall,” 
he said, reassured. “I thought it was my grand 
father, come back again to see how I was keep- 
ing the old place in order, and what I was doing 
with the money bags he hid away so cunningly! 
Plague take this lamp. One sees more shadows 
with it than without it.” 

The musician now went towards a rough chest, 
which was placed endwise in the corner, and be- 
gan to search within it. 





“Which way is the bread? Oh! here it 
is !” 

Having secured a large roll of bread, Corentin 
returned to the chimney, and brought out, from 
among the dying wood-ashes, a small pan. 

“T wonder if the soup has kept hot ?” he be- 
gan, as he lifted the lid and peered into the pot. 
Evidently satisfied with his investigation, he sat 
down, placed the pan between his knees, and 
commenced breaking the bread into it. 

“ Eating is as good as company—especially 
when one doesn’t happen to be fond of one’s 
own! Eating gives a man courage, too—espe- 
cially if he does not have a supply to begin with. 
Well—I know I am not as bold as a trooper; but 
is it my fault? A man, after all, is only such as 
he is born; and who can help that? Nature 
makes Pe 

The wind had blown the crazy window open, 
and he had put a sudden stop to the philosophical 
musings of Corentin, who sprang up in alarm, 
erying, “ Holy mother! What is that? Ah 
it’s only the wind !” he said, shutting the window. 
“ My grandfather’s bagpipes might have afforded 
shutters, I beg to say, ere he left this tumble- 
down place to anybody. Well, as soon as I have 
ferreted out all that the old man may have left 
in nooks and corners, I’ll bid adieu to this rotten 
old ‘place, and Eh! there’s another noise—a 
footstep! No there isnot! The best thing I 
can do is to make a noise myself. When one 
can’t hear anything, there’s nothing to be heard ; 
and if fear takes away a fellow’s courage and 
appetite, music, on the other hand, makes him 
bold and hungry!” With these words the mu- 
sician equipped himself with his bagpipes, and 
soon drowned the sighing of the rising wind with 
his discordant din. Unfortunately for Corentin, 
his lamp, which, like music, was necessary to 
maintain his courage, suddenly went out ; and, at 
the same instant, the terror-stricken bagpiper 
saw, by the flickering light from the logs, the door 
of his cabin pushed open, and the wild woman 
enter. 

Corentin had hardly strength enough to cross 
himself, and to gasp out, “Oh! oh! Who—who 
are you?” 

The wild woman seemed regardless of the ter- 
ror-stricken youth for a moment; but presently 
she burst out into a song— 


‘*Tune up thy pipes toa ditty gay; 
Play away, 
And never stay, 
My merry neighbor, 
What shall I give thee. piper, pray ? 
Why—a kiss, for thy labcr !”’ 
Impelled by some unknown power, Corentin 
could not help obeying the strange command. 
“Tt is the Queen of the Glen,” he muttered 
to himself. “Iam lost!” The wild woman con- 
tinued her song— 
**Go on! go on! go on! 
At thy peril something gay, 
At thy peril, piper, play! 
Though to-morrow we shall marry, 
I will have my tune to-night!” 


Then suddenly changing her mood, the Wild 
Woman of the Glen, as Corentin called her, but 
who was in reality the poor mad girl we have 
seen chasing her goat over the moor, caught the 
musician by the hand. “Give me thy hand to 
dance with me,” she said, and immediately re- 
sumed her strange ditty— 


‘Here's my hand: so advance 
Through the maze of the dance. 
We are gone ere they find us! 
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And so lightly we pass 
O’er the dew on the grass, 
No trace is behind us!” 

“T will not, I will not,” cried Corentin, cross- 
ing himself fervently.‘ Avaunt, witch.” 

At this moment aloud noise was heard out- 
side. Some one was impatiently battering upon 
the door. The wild woman ceased her song, 
flew to the window, opened it, and fled into the 
night. 

“ Halloa, Granfather Martin,” shouted the im- 
patient yisitor on the outside. “ What, Grand- 
father Martin. Open, I say.” 

“ Heaven defend me,” cried Corentin, creep- 
ing behind a chair. ‘Some one asking for 
Grandfather Martin, and it’s almost midnight.” 

Tired with shouting, the visitor forced open the 
door with a succession of lusty kicks. 

“Help. Get thee hence, Satan,” cried the 
cowardly and superstitious Corentin. 

“Come out, idiot,” said the visitor, dragging 
Corentin from his retreat. ‘“ What do you take 
me for, ninny ?” 

“ Well, if you are not he, who are you?” . 

“WhoamI? An old friend of Grandfather 
Martin’s. Where is he ?” 

“ Out at present. Out, I assure you.” 

“Out. Where? I'll go and find him. Where 
is hei? 

“ Perhaps you know already. He’s perhaps up 
there—perhaps down there. How do I know? 
’Tis three weeks since we buried him.” 

A cloud passed over the stranger’s face as he 
heard this. 

“ Buried, and I counted on the old man’s help!” 
he muttered to himself. ‘“ Buried him,” he re- 
peated, resuming his former expression. ‘ And 
you are his heir and successor, eh ?” 

“Tf four tumble-down walls make a property, 
Iam an heir,” replied Corentin. ‘“ What else 
did my grandfather die worth ? Sir,” he contin- 
ued with a bow, “I am too poor to keep up all 
his acquaintances.” 

“Poor. What has become of the bags full 
of crowns old Martin made by playing on his 
pipes ?” 

It was not from fear of an unearthly visitor 
that Corentin's legs shook this time. “TI shall be 
robbed and murdered,” he groaned inwardly. 
“ Sir,” he began in an insinuating voice, “how 
shocking it is of people to spread such ill-natured 
reports. Good evening to you, sir.” 

“ What, turn an old friend of your grand- 
father’s away, would you? Do you think me 
the Evil One they say he was in league with ? 
Well, if you were more hospitable, it would be 
better for you. A few thousand crowns, per- 
haps. Tis a pity.” 

“ Sir, did you say a few thousand crowns ? 
What do you mean, sir ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Thousands of crowns nothing to a beggar 
like me.” 

The stranger seemed to hold Corentin in too 
great contempt to answer. But, as he turned 
his face towards the dying embers on the hearth, 
the knitted brows and quickly moving lips told 
that deep thoughts were present in his brain. 


“There may be something made of this poltroon 
after all,” he muttered to himself. Then, turn- 
ing to Corentin, he said aloud, “ Thousands of 
crowns, and something more. But never mind; 
finish your supper, empty your bottle, go to bed, 
and dream you are married to the Wild Woman 
of the Glen.” 


fete! 





“ Sir,” said Corentin, “I see you are a worthy 


person. Would you not eat a bit for company’s 
sake? As to the bottle of wine, I have none to 
offer.” 


“ Well, I have walked far. Do you know a 
crown when you see it? There,” said the stran- 
ger, handing the coin to Corentin. “ Fat Paul’s 
tavern is not far off. Go, fetch a bottle of wine, 
and let it be good stuff.” 

Corentin’s hand clutched the crown greedily. 

“ Suppose, sir,” he said, in a half whining tone 
— suppose Paul can’t give change ?” 

“ What’s change to a thirsty man with his 
thousands of crowns to fling away? Be off, my 
brave fellow. I am dying for a drink.” 

No sooner had the door closed on Corentin 
than the stranger gave vent to these words— 


“The scheme will do. The fish jumps at the 
bait. His avarice will make him forget his fears, 
and the wine will do the rest. So old Martin is 
dead? And so it is his grandson—a precious 
miser like himself—who shall be the first man 
that touches the treasure. Is he worth being 
sorry for? Oh, Dinorah. if I long for this trea- 
sure, I want it only for thee; and if some one’s 
life must pay for it, better his than mine. Come 
what will, however, this night shall decide my 
fate. Ah, there you are, lad,” said he, looking 
up and addressing Corentin who had entered 
with the bottle of wine. ‘Come sit down and 
let us drink. Come, let us make each other’s 
acquaintance. 

What is your name ?” 

“ Corentin, travelling bagpipe player.” 

“ Good; well mine is Hoél.” 

“ Hoél !” 

“ Yes, good sir.” 

“Did you fancy the wine was never coming? 
But Paul’s tavern was so full. ’Tis the eve of 
our Saint’s-day.” 

“ Ah, the Saint’s day of Ploermel to-morrow, 
is it ?” 

“Yes; and the grandest Saint’s-day in all 
Brittany,” said Corentin, depositing the bottle 
upon the table, and placing the change out of the 
stranger’s reach. 

“ Ah,” replied Hoél, with a sigh. “I know 
something about that day already. Perhaps you 
may have heard of such a place over yonder, as 
the Willow Farm ?” 

“The Willow Farm,” repeated Corentin, as he 
arranged the table. “ Perhaps he will not ask 
for his change,” he muttered. “Yes; as you 
were saying—the Willow Farm,” he said aloud. 

“Yes; the farm that was burnt by lightning, 
just a year ago, on the Saint’s day of Ploermel.” 

“Tf I could only make him drunk,” whispered 
Corentin to himself, as he busied about spreading 
the table and lighting the lamp—“ if I could only 
make him drunk, he would forget his change. 
Yes,” he continued, speaking aloud, and taking 
his seat at the table. “ Burnt by lightning, you 
were saying. The Willow Farm! Yes; I have 
heard of it.” 

The stranger seemed only to utter his thoughts 
aloud— 

“ Her father lived there—my Dinorah’s father. 
We were to have been married—my Dinorah 
and I—immediately after the celebration of the 
You are a stranger hereabouts? Well, 
the lightning set fire to the farm; the house was 
bnrnt to the ground.” 

“ Burnt to the ground.” Corentin repeated 





aloud. “ He does not remember his change,” he 
said to himself. 

“ Well,” Hoél went on, “we were beggared 
—both of us. How could I marry her? I saw 
the farm in ashes. How could I marry her? 
Drink, Corentin. I would have sold my soul, at 
that moment, for a bag of money, to build the 
farm again. I was so wild with misery. But 
you don’t drink. Did you ever hear of old 
Anthony ?” 

“ Old Anthony! Old Anthony, the wizard ?” 

“ Bah, wizard. Well, he passed near me, say- 
ing with a sneer, ‘Oh, the bridegroom wants 
money, does he? Well, I dare say the bride- 
groom can find money, if the bridegroom knows 
where to find it.’ But you have nothing in yonr 
glass. Why don’t you drink?” 

“ T do—I do drink. Go on.” 

“*Come along with me,’ said Anthony. ‘If 
the bridegroom wants to find money, there’s 
money where he may find it. Lots of money. 
Gold. Diamonds. Jewels! Drink, young 
man.” 

“Gold. Diamonds. Jewels! Where ?” 

“ Where. ‘ Hidden in the Demon Glen,’ said 
Anthony. ‘ Dwarfs and brownies hide the trea- 
sure ; but it is to be found, and he who is to find 
it must fast and pray, and live alone, and speak 
to no living creature—least of all, a living woman 
—for a twelve-month. Do you want to rebuild 
this farm house ? Do you waut your bretrothed ?” 
said old Anthony. ‘If you do, come along with 
me ; but if you do, you must come at once.’ ” 

“Gold. Diamonds. Jewels. Well, and so 
you went along,” said Corentin, taking off a glass 
of wine at a gulp. 

“IT was desperate,” said Hoél. “I was hope- 
less. What could I do? How could I marry 
her? Ileft her. I left money for her with an 
old friend. Money. A miserable sum compared 
with what I had paid for the coral necklace she 
wore. Well, as I have told you, old Anthony 
knew about hidden treasure in the Demon Glen. 
He wanted his share of this treasure, but 1 

“ But,” replied Corentin, cupidity glaring from 
his distended eyes. 

“But he happened to die, as your grand- 
father, old Martin did.” 

“ Die.” : 

* Aye; but he left me a legacy.” 

“ A legacy. What legacy ?” 

“Instructions how to obtain the hidden trea- 
sure hereabouts. Here’s the hazel-wand he left 
me to dispose of the dwarfs and _ brownies. 
‘After the year has passed,’ said he; ‘ when the 
night shall come, there will be a bell—a goat’s 
bell—that shall ring. Follow that bell; it will 
go on—on to the Demon Glen. As the midnight 
hour strikes, wild fire will play over a stone ; and 
that is the stone which covers the hidden trea- 
sure.’” 

Corentin’s curiosity made him thirsty. He 
swallowed off a glass ere he spoke. 

“Treasure. What? he exclaimed. And with 
dwarfs and brownies to guard it. I like treasure 
as well as you. But what’s to be done with the 
dwarfs and brownies ?” 

“ What’s to be done? This!” And the stran- 
ger showed his hazel-wand. “ Anthony gave me 
first a caution, and then a prayer backwards. 
‘ Do not listen to whatever may be said to you,’ 
said he; ‘turn a deaf ear to everything.’ If you 
come with me, I will teach you the words. What 
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say you? Thousands of crowns, remember. 
Well, is it a bargain? Yes or no?” 

“ Share and share alike. But what good can 
Ido? Ihave not passed a year in a wood with- 
out talking to a woman.” 

“ That’s no matter. There must be two. And 
since Anthony is dead and your dear grandfather 
also, why should not his grandson profit ?” 

“ What can be his fancy for sharing the trea- 
sure with me ?” said Corentin to himself. 

“ Come,” said Hoél, impatiently seizing Cor- 
entin by the wrist, and half dragging him through 
the door of the hut. 

“Hark. What is that?” cried the frightened 
Corentin. 

A bell was sounding in the darkness. 

“Come along. "Tis the goat’s bell, that is to 
conduct us to the gold. Listen, fool. We must 
find out on which side it rings. Come along. 
Quick.” 

And the poor musician was dragged by the 
stranger, forth into the darkness. 





CHAPTER II. 

“Talloa! Not so fast! Wait a moment! 
Why, they are half way home already! Good 
night, there, neighbor! I say, Claude, you have 
made me drink too much of Fat Paul’s wine to- 
night.” 

“Better too much than not enough,” replied 
his companion. 

These are evidently some of joll Fat Paul’s 
company wandering home over the moor. 

“Well, that’s true,” said the first speaker. 
“ But what business had I sitting so long in Paul’s 
tavern, when I promised to take that poor, crazy 
girl back to the village? And now, how is one 
to find her, Master Claude ?” 

“How should I know?” replied the person 
addressed. ‘“ What a fancy it is of hers to go 
rambling and roaming about the couutry when 
the moon’s at full! If you catch her you won’t 
keep her in a house. So, what I say is, what's 
the use of trying to find her, poor mad thing ?” 

“Well, that’s trne. If they would have left 
poor Dinorah alone, after her old sweetheart had 
left the country, she would not have been so 
bad. But when they tried to make her marry 
long George, the tailor, in order to drive Hoél 
out of her head, that upset her quite: and who 
can wonder, Master Claude ?” 

“Not I for one,” replied Claude. “ Yet, if 
Hoél comes back a rich man—for Long George, 
the tailor, says Hoél swore he would come back 
arich man — think you he will look at her asshe 
is now?” 

“Why, no! Unless he can bring her brains 
back ; but money will hardly manage that. But 
come along, my head is as heavy as lead, and I 
want to get home.” 

Scarcely had this worthy pair staggered away, 
ere the poor creature, the mad Dinorah, came 
bounding along, singing her snatches of wild 
song :— 

‘Here am I! here am I! 
My Hoél waits hard by, 
But no! he will deceive me, 
The night is coming ; they have passed on, and leave 
me!” 

At this instant the moon broke out from a 
cloud, and cast Dinorah’s shadow betore her on 
the heath. 

“ Ah, morning at last! And here is my own 
dear friend!” she exclaimed, addressing her 
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shadow. At last we shall sing at the wedding — 
we shall dance at the wedding] Shall we not ?” 

And she flung herself on the ground, and com- 
menced talking with the shadow near her. But 
presently the moon became obscured by a pass- 
ing cloud, and the shadow disappeared. The 
poor being broke out — 

“ Ah, cruel! thus to leave me in loneliness and 
pain. Said I aught to grieve thee? Return — 
return |” 

The moon again burst forth; the shadow re- 
turned. 

“ Ah! here is Hoél!” she cried. “Give me 
yout arm, and let usgo! The bell is ringing: 
our friends all ready. To-day is the Saint’s day. 
Look yonder, the procession is coming; all the 
village is on its way to the chapel to see us mar- 
ried.” 

The night was beginning to redeem the prom- 
ise of the high wind that had been raging for an 
hour. A tempest was coming on. Peals of dis- 
tant thunder were heard. And, as the poor 
creature caught the sound, she exclaimed — 

“ But, mine own, do you hear the thunder ? 
But no matter, the storm may rage as wildly as 
it will, our love is too strong for it. Come, dear 
Hoél — come to the chapel!” 

In her mad terror, poor Dinorah fled over the 
moor, nor stopped till she reached the entrance 
to arocky ravine. The place was wild and aw- 
ful in aspect. A number of Druidical stones lay 
piled up, marking the altar of a by-gone religion. 
Behind was a bridge, formed by the trunk of an 
old tree flung across the rocks, and beneath this 
rushed a body of foaming, tumbling water. She 
was not alone in this terrible spot, however. 
Two men were seen entering the ravine; one 
was waving a hazel-branch before him, and call- 
ing to his less resolute companion to follow. 

“ Come on,” said Hoél — for it was he. “Yes, 
this is the place, I see ; the Demon Glen of which 
Anthony told me.” 

“You see! You must have the eves of an 
owl, then,” replied his companion. who was no 
other than the bagpipe player. “ It is pitch dark. 
Pity we forgot the lantern.” 

“Why, man, the lightning will do as well. 
Just such weather as it were a twelvemonth ago, 
on the last Saint’s-day. Hush,” Hoél continued, 
as he counted the chimes of the village clock, 
which faintly sounded a long distance away. 
“ Yes, it is eleven o'clock.” 

“ And at twelve the wild cross of fire will play 
upon the stone.” 

“ Till daybreak,” said Hoél. “ And if we lose 
to-night’s ehance, we may take leave of the treas- 
ure for ever.” 

* And where shall we see the fire ? ” 

“ Over yonder, across that bridge.” 

“ Bridge, do you call that rotten old tree? 
Expect a man to cross it in this weather, too? I 
wish I was safe in my cabin.” 

“Wait here, coward, while I go aud examine 
the place. Wait here while I cross the bridge. 
Stop, I'll leave you my hazel-branch, for company 
and protection. Remember you bring it along 
with you when I call.” And with this, Hoél 
commenced clambering up the rocks towards the 
old bridge. But scarcely had he crossed the tot- 
tering path, and disappeared among the rocks on 


the other side, when Corentin shrieked out — 

“ Come back, Hoél! For Heaven’s sake come 
back ! It is all over with us. Here is the wild 
woman again.” 





It was Dinorah who stood before the trembling 
piper. 

“ Ts it thou, piper?” she cried. 

The musician could only drop the hazel-branch, 
fall on his knees, and ery, “ Oh, oh!” 

“Thou art Long George,” she exclaimed. 
“*Tis useless to deny it. I should know that 
wicked smile anywhere. Who bade thee make 
love tome? I am not mad, though they say so ; 
for I will not marry thee. Go, bad, malicious 
man! Go, I hate thee!” 

“ Tdiot that I was,” said Corentin, “ not to have 
known who it was before. It is the poor, harm- 
less, crazy girl who lodges with Louis’ mother, 
and who always fancies some one is coming back 
to dance with her.” 

“ Hush, didst thou not hear ? ” 

“ Hear! Hear what?” 

“ A stone that fell in the valley yonder.” 

“A stone! Can Hoél have played me false, 
and found the hidden treasure without me ? 
Hold, comrade, have you found the hidden treas- 
ure ?” 

“ The hidden treasure !—the hidden treasure,” 
shrieked Dinorah, and she burst into one of her 
wild songs — . 

“ Dark thy fate is glooming ; 
Man of evil omen — 
He who first lays hold on 


Hidden treasures golden, 
Dies ere the year is over ” 


“ Dies ere the year is over,” she repeated. 

“ Dies ere the year is over!’ Ah! nowI begin 
to see what that traitor, that strange comrade of 
mine, meant with his sharing and his generosity, 
and his letting me go first.” 

At this moment, Hoél returned across the frail 
bridge. “ Are you there, comrade ?” he cried. 
“ What has happened to make you call so loudly ? 
Did not the hazel-branch protect you? The 
bridge is safe enough for you! and methinks I 
have found the very stone, on the other side. 
Come, prepare.” 

“ But why am I to go before you?” 

“ Because I wear on my finger a blessed ring 
that might interfere with the charm.” 

“A ring! I wear two—two blessed rings — 
one in each ear.” 

“ Will you compel me to use force, miscreant ?” 

At this juncture Dinorah came up to the pair, 
still singing the ditty — 

“ He who first lays hold on 


Hidden treasures golden, 
Dies ere the year is over!” 


“T’ve got it— I’ve found it,” said Corentin, 
suddenly. “ You shall not go first; I shall not 
go first: she shall go first !” 

“ She—a woman! What, expose her to the 
peril ?” 

“ No matter for such as she —’tis the mad girl 
whom I took for the Wild Woman. Hush, there 
is no time to lose. I will make her go.” 

“This is what Anthony foretold,” said Hoél 
recognizing Dinorah, but shrinking away from 
her. “Let me be wary. Is itademon? Is it — 
shadow? Is it a woman ?” 

“ This way, fair one,” said Corentin, wishing 
to lead Dinorah towards the bridge. But Dino- 


rah heeded not. She sang — 
“ The long-betrothed I wait to sse; 
O! bird of morn! the night is o'er; 
Repeat thy song of love once more!” 
“That voice,” gasped Hoél. “Can it be my 
Dinorah’s! Oh. no. Anthony told me, if I saw 
my father ready to die, my mother sue for mercy, 
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or if my love went weeping by,§’twould be but a 
delusion to tnwart me. I must heed not, hear 
not, or my hope is lost.” 

At this instant Dinorah’s truant goat appeared 
on the bridge, and instantly the girl, throwing 
off her coral necklace, flew towards it. The 
goat was by this time in the middle of the 
bridge, and Dinoroh eagerly following it. Hoel, 
seeing the necklace, stepped forward, and, pick- 
ing it up, recognized his old love-gift. “It is 
she,” he cried ; but before the words had left his 
lips, the tree had broken down, and Dinorah was 
plunged into the boiling cataract below. Forget- 
ful of his long-sought treasure — forgetful of ev- 
erything but his Dinorah, Hoél rushed forward 
to save her from destruction. 





It is the morning of the Saint’s day ; the storm 
of the previous night has passed away, and the 
happy villagers, whose homes are this time unin- 
jured, are preparing to celebrate the fete of Plo- 
ermel. A procession is making for the villaze 
church ; two persons are walking under a canopy 
of flowers; one is a young girl who leans upon 
the arm of her lover. The peasants come for- 
ward, and offer the maiden a bridal veil and a 
green branch. This maiden is Dinorah, saved 
from death by her lover, Hoél, upon whose arm 
she is now resting. By degrees, Dinorah, struck 
with one familiar object after another, has re- 
gained her faculties, awakening slowly as if from 
a dream, till sbe at length recognized her Hoél. 
And now the two are proceeding to the church 
to have their union solemnized. 

Corentin creeps up to Hoél, and asks, “ About 
that gold ? Have you found it ?” 

And Hoél, pointing to the blushing girl at his 
sine, answers — 

“ Yes! for here is treasure untold !” 

Philadelphia Weekly Union. 





Teaching the Piano in Classes. 
Vireinta, November 17th, 1860. 

Mr. Epiror :—In your “Journal” of Novem- 
ber, you invite all such as are interested in an inquiry 
made by some one from Holly Springs, Miss., to 
give their experience. As the subject is one of the 
greatest importance to me, I will state you my ex- 
perience for what it is worth. The inquiry is: Can 
a teacher teach more than one pupil on the piano at 
one time, doing them all justice ? 

Now I will grant that three, four, or more pupils 
who are to receive instructions upon the piano at the 
same time, have precisely the same degree of com- 
mon sense, the same quantity of musical talent, and 
pay a like attention to their lessons. I will further- 
more suppose that they know all the notes and the 
keys on the piano alike and well. With this class 
the teacher begins his first lesson. Now as every 
teacher of any experience knows, the reading of notes, 
even in the first ‘‘ Five Finger Exercise ” and the 
striking of the right key on the instrument is not the 
work of one single moment. Here then is the first 
difficulty. A will strike a key while B or C may be 
looking for it yet. The next thing is the manner in 
which they strike that key, and here is an obstacle 
over which no advocate of class teaching can come. 
One pupil will let the hands hang down from the 
key-board, the other will let the fingers play in the 
air, while one finger strikes a key ; still another will 
hold the wrist high and bend down the knuckles ; or 
another will press the thumb against the hand and 
strike with the whole hand instead of letting the 
thumb work independently ; while some turn their 
hands outwardly when using the fifth (little) finger. 

These are obstacles sometimes of the greatest 





magnitude even by single scholars, but how much 
more must it be the case with classes. Any teacher 
who really desires that his pupils should derive the 
greatest benefit from his instruction must admit that 
upon this basis, viz: the right and proper use of the 
fingers rests all after success. But has not every one 
seen and sometimes sadly beheld the awkward man- 
ner in which learners play octaves or sixths, (I mean 
consecutive ones ?) and has it not sometimes baffled 
the exertions of a teacher for months to correct this 
faulty habit? How then are all these faults in differ- 
ent degrees with different pupils to be corrected in a 
class? Suppose A makes a mistake, the teacher 
corrects it while the others wait; next B makes a 
mistake Ml a different one from A, then A and C 
must wait and thus we proceed say one line. Is this 
the end of it? No! not by any means. The same 
fault will be made by the same pupil perhaps ten, or 
twelve times, if not more. Can the teacher stop the 
other pupils every time and still say that he has done 
justice to them? Has he not squandered the time 
for which they pay, and which of right belongs to 
them ? 

There is but one way to teach by this method, and 
that is, to force every pupil to make the same mis- 
take and to make it as many times as the others, not 
more nor less. And do you ask when will that be ? 
I must say never, never! But now I will grant that 
the fingers are drilled, then comes the time. The 
advocates of class-teaching say they can teach the 
time better in classes. But suppose the pupils are 
changed from one class to another, and does it not 
always take sometime for the new comers to accus- 
tom themselves to the new class? It is in my opin- 
ion an illusion ; the pupils are only taught to accus- 
tom themselves to each other’s playing. 

I have had scholars from a neighboring city, who 
were taught in classes, and so far from understanding 
the time they did not know one note from another. 
They follow the leaders, who reap the benefit to the 
disadvantage of the others. If I could consider it 
teaching music, when my scholars learn a piece of 
music, parrot-like, without knowing why and where- 
fore this or that thing has to be done in a certain man- 
ner, or if I could consider my scholars players, when 
they rattle over a Polka or Schottisch, then I would 
advocate class-teaching, for I believe a scholar with 
any sort of musical talent would follow and catch 
the “tune ” without studying the thing itself. 

How, I ask, will a teacher impress the right color- 
ing of one of Beethoven’s or any other classical com- 
poser’s compositions upon his pupils ina class? It 
is preposterous to think of it. But unfortunately too 
many are considered music teachers who cannot go 
beyond a Polka or Schottisch. 

Lastly 1 would say to your correspondents in 
Mississippi, don’t make your art the means of filling 
your pockets. If it rewards you, so much the better. 
But let your aim be the continual improvement of 
music. Don’t consider a man a musician, who instead 
of improving, degrades this noble gift to man. Look 
how many of our illustrious masters died almost 
pennyless, but betold them how their lustre shines in 
the constellation of the musical firmament, a lustre 
which will never fade as long as mankind shall be 
grateful to their benefactors. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, to hear from some one else 
who can do this important subject more justice 


than T have done, but I could not refrain from con- 
demning an abuse which is being practised upon a 
credulous public. Yours, ete., E. L. J. 





Brapsury’s Prano Factory.—Ourreaders recol- 
lect that the piano-forte manufactory of Messrs. Lighte 
& Bradburys was burned down last December. We 
are glad to be able to announce that, with character- 
istic enterprise, they are going again, under full 
steam, with a new building on the old site, but en- 
larged nearly three-fold, with all new machinery, and 
making better instruments even than they did before, 
as well as making them much faster, and more of 
them. Warehouse, No. 521 Broome street. 





Hoox at tHe Prano.—One of Hook’s extraordi- 
nary talents—which amounted in him to almost a 
genius—was his gift of singing improvised songs on 
the spur of the moment while under the influence of 
excited convivial feelings. He would sit down to the 
piano-forte, and quite unhesitatingly, compose a verse 
upon every person in the room, full of the most point- 
ed wit, and with the truest rhyme, gathering up, as 
he proceeded, every incident of the evening, and 
working up the whole into a brilliant song. He 
would often, like John Parry, sport with operatic 
measures, in which he would triumph over every va- 
riety of metre and complication of stanza. But John 
Parry’s exhibitions are carefully studied, whereas 
Hook’s happiest effects were spontaneous and unpre- 
meditated. The effect he produced on such occasions 
was almost marvellous. Sheridan frequently wit- 
nessed these exhibitions, and declared that he could 
not have believed such power possible, had he not 
witnessed it. . Of course, Hook was usually stimula- 
ted by wine or punch when he ventured on such 
exploits ; and it is recorded, that during one of his 
songs, at which Coleridge was present, every pane in 
the room window was riddled by the glasses flung 
through them by the guests, the host crowning the 
bacchanalian riot by demolishing the chandelier with 
his goblet. 





° 
Musical Correspondence. 

Brooxtyrn, N. Y., Nov. 14.—With the new 
Academy of Music, (just being completed,) and the 
Philharmonic Society, Brooklyn can be set down in 
your books as a decidedly musical city. May be you 
knew that before. Well never mind, it is a very 
pleasant fact to me, for I hope to have the pleasure 
of sending you much good news in the course of 
the season. First of all let me speak of the “ Phil- 
harmonic ” with its very perfect orchestra of fifty 
performers with E1sreip as conductor and Noir as 
leader. The subscription list is even better than 
last season’s, and the enthnsiasm and appreciation 
above concert pitch. Next Saturday evening comes 
the first concert of the season at the Atheneum, 
which very nice hall has been much beautified and 
improved, making it one of the best concert rooms in 
the country. The orchestral programme consists of 
Beethoven’s second Symphony, (D major,) Scha- 
mann’s overture to “Manfred” and Kreutzer’s 
overture “A Night’s Sojourn in Granada.” The 
two rehearsals already given were delightfully satis- 
factory, and the enjoyment increases upon each hear- 
ing. So I write this letter before the concert, for fear 
that your humble servant will be “ too full for utter- 
ance.” Afterwards, Fansrt and Sticerit and 
BereGner (the violincellist,) are to be the soloists, 
and a delicious programme, with a full house is to 
be the result. 

The Academy of Music will be completed by 
January. It is a fine building indeed, amply large, 
although a trifle smaller (and thereby better,) than 
the New York Academy. ‘The exterior is of pressed 
brick with sandstone ornamentation, romanesque in 
style and withal decidedly beautiful. The interior 
details are everything to be desired. Superb stage, 
unequalled scenery, machinery, etc. Every seat com- 
mands a good view of the stage, and the comfort of 
the audience has received all attention. At one end 
of the building and over the vestibule is a cozy con- 
cert room, with accommodation for about nine 
hundred people, which will be a nice arrangement 
for all sorts of soirées and other good things sure to 
come. This beautiful room will also make a fine 
promenade for the entr’acte on Opera and Philhar- 
monic nights. The fact is, it is a good thing to have 
an Academy of Music, and the one just spoken of 
will give a great impetus to musical matters in 
Brooklyn. The people are on the qui vive for the 
opening, of which—particulars—when they come. 
Choir matters are without change, (I believe), ex, 
cepting at the Church of the Holy Trinity, where 
the ordinary quartette arrangement has given place 
to the much better and fuller effect of double chorus, 
with four solo voices. This is being aceomplished by 
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your old friend Georce Wittiam Warren, who 
having spent all his life in Albany, and thirteen years 
(not besides) as organist of St. Paul’s Church of 
that city, accepted a call to “Holy Trinity ” last 
Angust, and is now a resident here. As your talent- 
ed and appreciative correspondent —t— (where’s 
Trovator *) renders it unnecessary for me to cross 
the ferry to supply vou with metropolitan musical 
information, I beg leave to say, that I have nothing 
more to sxy—this time. As ever your devoted, 
Jem Baas. 

Cnicaco,—The Pringsarmonic Society of 
Chicago gave their first concert in Bryan Hall, on 
Monday Eve. Nov. 19, to a large and one of the most 
intelligent assemblies ever seen in Chieago. The 
hall was well filled, though only 200 tickets were is- 
sued by the Society ; the rest were subscribers. The 
performances were in every respect satisfactory and 
realized more than the expectations. 


Parr 1. 
1. Symphony No 2, in D major. Opus 33..........- Beethoven 
a—Introduzione Allegro con brio. 6b—Larghetto Canta- 
bile. c—Scherzo, d--Finale Allegro molto. 
2. Quintette and Chorus, from “ Martha”. ............ Flotow 
Parr Il. 
1. Overtnre to the «‘ Merry Wives of Windsor”....... Nicolai 
2. Sextette, from ‘ Lucia”. .......66. cece eee ee eee Donizetti 


8. Solo for the Violin. (Fantasie dediée 4 Paganini). de Beriot 
Performed by Mr. Emil Weimberg.) 
4. Chorus, from Tannhiaser, ...........66- ec eee ees Wagner 

The perfection of the orchestra, displayed in the 
performance of the Second Symphony, Overture to 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, and Tannhiuser, was 
remarkable, considering that this was the first public 
rehearsal of a new Society, not over six weeks old. 
The vocal performances are also entitled to much 
praise, and the violin solo of Mr. Emil Weinberg, a 
pupil of Spohr, elicited the warmest applause. The 
next concert will be given December 17th. The fol- 
lowing well known gentlemen compose the Board of 
Directors for the first year . 

President, E. J. Tinkham. Vice President, Wm. 
H. Clark. Secretary, Otto H. Matz. Treasurer, 
Wm. Hi. Waite. Librarian, A. De Passio. Condae- 
tor, Hans Balatka. Executive Committee, E. F. 
Stickney, E. W. Smith and A. W. Dohn. 
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Mr. Otto Dresel’s Second Soiree. | 


Baw oiinins ve Ha ieic ee ceSswiee'e duce cteetsicw J. 8. Bach. 
2. Sonata, (Hb, Op. 29,). 0-0... ccc eee cece ween Beethoven. 
Allegretto —Sc hermo—Minuetto—Finale. 

BD. Momeaned, (Op.BB,). ccc cece ceeeseees Schumann. 

OD EF ee eed Chopin. 
© Pia PON. SS hee eee Chopin. 
ee ee Otto Dresel 
POOR, (1G DR). vee sesccscccnvvnscessecny Chopin. 
5. Adagio from Ist Concerto. .......... ccc ee ee eee Chopin. 
Song without words. ................055 Mendelssohn. 


6. Three four-part Songs. .......... 6000s Mendelssohn. 

There are limitations in haman nature, I suppose 
it is best so, disagreeable as it is sometimes. One of 
as goes abort with a soul all burning with musical 
enthusiasm ; he discriminates correctly, he feels deli- 
cately, but his fingers will not work. Theve is an- 
ether one. Nothing excites him more than a paint- 
ing. He has the eve of an artist and he even trices 
his hand at the brush — bat the colors refuse to 
mingle at his bidding. He fails. There are people 
that fail in that which they would love best to do. 
They are the receptive natures, and have to be satis- 
fied with their emotions. Then there are others who 
have working fingers. Tintinabulation exquisite— 
but no emotions. So thore are painters with a power 
over color. They obey them, they mingle gorgeous- 
ly ; but the man’s picture lacks the essential thing, 
the poctic feeling, the artistic point of view. 





But happy is he who unites them both, the artistic 
feeling and the artistic mastery of the mechanical. 
And happy are those that may admire the artistic 
perfection of his produetions. 

The Beethoven Sonata in E flat, op. 29, No. 2, 
bearing the question mark half seriously, half archly 
at its head, and the sweet smile answering it, was 
just the proper medium to lead one from the deep 
devotional, I am almost tempted to say, contrite feel- 
ing of the Choral into the gladcome fellowship of 
man. There is this in Mr. Dreset’s playing, that 
the ideas of the composer take form under his fin- 
gers. You cannot mistake nor the timid, half mel- 
ancholy question nor the airy, flitting smjle, nor the 
tender, longing sigh, nor the hearty, ro ing fan, 
when he interprets the master. His rendering is in 
harmony with the intentions of the composer ; he 
awakens the sleeping Graces and makes them enchant 
us with their motion. The Choral with its thought- 
fal entwining of parts, each of which tells its own 
devotion in its own manner, leads us far from the 
world without, deep into the secret chambers of our 
own heart. But the Sonata repeats for us the young 
days of our happiness. Its feeling is youth, youth 
with all its brilliant fervor and mystery, the world 
yet a paradise and hopes blossoming everywhere. 
How mysterious and in the same breath, how inno- 
cently frank and playful are those passages, where in 
the second part (mm 21) the left hand plays the six- 
teenths b natural, D flat, and ¢, C against the simple 
six-eighth notes f, g and e, c of the right hand, How 
lovely and simple is the Mozartean melody, the coun- 
ter-theme of the first part. This part is full of the 
peculiar Beethoven flavor, early though it was writ- 
ten, and though the influence of Haydn and Mozart 
was still upon the master. Witness the trill in the 
cadenza at the end of the first part. 

Busily trips along the accompaniment to the gen- 
ial and happy melody of the Scherzo in A flat major. 
But here we see again the budding genius of the 
master. Who but he would have contrasted this 
same lovely melody by those mysterious restive ques- 
tions, descending staccato to a single repeated tone, 
ashe does in m 9—18? Then, introduced by the 
Tonie chord, fortissimo, both parts run off staccato in 
sixths, playing together like a pair of happy children, 
and closing the part in the same joyous playful manner 
on the Dominant and Tonic in E flat. There was as 
much of the waywardness and happy abandon in the 
rendering as in the piece itself. The Scherzo is 
written in the happy flow of youthful feeling, when 
the realities of life have never yet shown their Gorgon 
heads, withering the gladsome forms of sweet inno- 
cent fancy. The humorous element, so potent in 
the latter Scherzos of the master, that mocking at 
grief, familiar, decp-felt grief, the superiority over it, 
gained in many a hard struggle within the lonely 
heart full of longing unsatisfied, appears here in faint 
touches only, such as for instance m 9—18 quoted 
above. 

Sweetly and gently, an innocent love soug—a pas 
sage from Paul and Virginie—flows the Minucetto in 
E flat major along Tenderly and lovingly, express- 
ing a mysterious undefinable feeling of bliss and love, 
exchange in m 4 and 5 of the Trio, the Diminished 
Seventh Chords f sharp, a, e flat, and a, c, e flat, g 
flat, a, with the corresponding Dominant and Tonic 
chords of E flat in the first and second measures. 
And innocently, sweetly, with just a shade of deep- 
est tenderness, closes the movement with the Coda. 
And what shall we say of the Presto—Finale, this 
embodiment of mirth, rollicking, frolicking, exuberant 
joy. Horace could not but have this movement in 
his anticipating mind when he sings in one of his 
odes, “now is the time to drink, to strike the earth 
with an easy foot.” Many a fair face beamed with 
delight at the splendid rendering of the careless aban- 
don to joy in the first twelve measures. And many 
an eye glistened with rapture at the whole-souled 





romping fun of the passage, measures thirteen and 
subsequent. The delicacy of touch, the ease of hand 
with which Mr. Dresel rendered this matchless move- 
ment was enchanting. The harmonic change with 
the surprising reéntry of this secoud motive in G 
flat major, at the beginning of the second part, the 
first part closing with the Dominant Seventh in E 
flat, is again one of those admirable touches of Beet- 
hoven’s genius. 

The close by means of the first phrase is happy, 
sweet and yet, by a few closing chords, surprisingly 
strong. Beethoven would have been charmed to 
hear his work so beautifully played. Tt was inspi- 
ration—and the nicest shading, the warmest coloring 
marked the rendering of the work. 

Why does Mr. Dresel not play one Sonata by 
Beethoven at every one of his soirées. I am sure 
the audience would thank him earnestly. 


The noble Romanze in F sharp major, by Scha- 
man, is a very good specimen of the deep feeling, 
the skilful coloring and the strict form in which the 
composer gives utterance to his musical ideas. The 
Germans call Romanze a poem, the subject of which 
is love placed in conflict with some serious adventure. 
This seems to be the subject of this Romanze. The 
sweet melody in the form of a duet — how beautiful 
those faint upper tones of the figuration, repeating it, 
came in — is built on a groundwork of most solid har- 
monic texture, in some places full of imitations, in 
polyphonic treatment, the various parts skilfully being 
led their own way and yet perfectly chiming in with 
each other. The tasteful, fresh étude in E flat was 
followed by that exceedingly happy Valse in A fiat, 
op. 42, played with the same matchless grace and 
taste as the preceding pieces. We might venture the 
question, however, was it not somewhat too fast, too 
nervous ? We have to thank Mr. Dresel much for 
this kind addition to the programme as well as for 
the Polonaise, likewise by Chopin, played in the sec- 
ond part, before the Spring-song. 

Tt was well that the pause between the two parts 
lasted as long as it did. The sombre Funeral-March 
in B flat minor, from the Sonata, op. 35, by Chopin, 
opened the second part in quite a different strain 
from the close of the first. It has been heard often, 
but it loses nothing of the annihilating feeling of de- 
spair in the first part. How awfully those Tonic 
chords in B flat minor, alternating with the Quart- 
sixth-chord of G flat major, impress one! And then 
the gigantic rise into D flat major, descending to the 
corresponding minor key again in repeating the 
phrase! There is a colossal breath of plan in the 
march, that makes it an epic of the deepest meaning. 
The second melody in D flat major, sweet, loving, as 
an angel’s voice, surprisingly relieves one from the 
fearful grandeur of the first part. The genial Inter- 
mezzo by Mr. Dresel, in pure taste, happily led us 
over to the chivalric Polonaise by Chopin in A major, 
op. 40. There is a haughty, noble, bold expression 
in this Polonaise, as of the accepted lover in the ful. 
ness of his triumphant joy. Especially marked is 
this bold, chivalric feeling in the third and fourth 
parts, the Trio, where even the accompaniment 
breathes that proud and lofty spirit which is supposed 
to be preéminently developed in the, aristocratic 
classes of Europe, and especially in the Polish nobil- 
ity. The absence of all sentimental feeling is notice- 
able, the piece running on in an uninterrupted current 
of proud splendor. 

The beautiful Adagio from Chopin’s first concerte 
is so well known, both as to its contents and the ar- 
tistie rendering of the same by Mr. Dresel, that com- 
ment seems unnecessary. Very excellent, to allude 
only to one particular, was the limpid, graceful flow 
of some swift figurative passages in the middle and 
toward the end. They appeared like a shower of 
most fragrant variegated blossoms descending of a 
delicious evening. 

The Spring song never wears out; it is truly one 
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of Mendelssohn’s happiest creations. We think the 
passionate Polonaise in C sharp minor, op. 26, with 
its sombre hues and more melancholy character 
formed a most happy contrast to the pieces between 
which it was placed. 

We must not forget to mention the tasteful manner 
in which Mr. Leonhard entered inio the spirit of the 
composer and the solo performer in his aceompani- 
ment to the Adagio from Chopin’s concerto. We 
wish earnestly, this artist, with his enthusiastic striv- 
ing after the best in his art and his great ability, 
would give us an opportunity to hear him oftener 
than he does. Nor ought the Choral to pass unno- 
ticed, in which the voices of Mrs. Harwood, Mrs. 
Kempton, Messrs. Draper and Langerfeldt mingled 
sweetly, devotionally. Mrs. Harwood’s voice was 
beautiful and sympathetic as ever and the rich tones 
of Mrs. Kempton’s contralto came in strongly and 
pleasantly. In the Mendelssohn songs they did not 
seem so fresh. We noticed in the first soirée that 
Mrs. Harwood’s voice lost of its sweet, sympathetic 
quality, at the same time when the temperature of the 
hall was almost insufferable. It may have. been 
from the same cause this time. If the second of 
the three four-part songs had been omitted, we think 
the entertainment would have gained. The intona- 
tion especially in the tenor was not as pure as in the 
others, and some of the phrases seemed more hurried 
and less clear than was desirable. Did the sudden 
lapse from warm Indian summer time to icy winter 
in a single afternoon affect them? The Boston cli- 
mate is very trying to voices. 

There is one feature in these soirées, which makes 
anticipation, enjoyment and remembrance of them 
equally pl t, the conscic that everything 
in them is in harmony, perfect fitness and artistic 
taste. Mr. Dresel is surely conferring a great 
benefit on the musical community by them. And 
we only regret that we have not more of them. 

The public seem to appreciate the character of 
these exquisite concerts, the hall being completely 
filled. The third soirée of four takes place to-night. 

#t 








Taz Purtnarmonic Society in its advertise- 
ment in another column gives the particulars of the 
terms upon which its concerts will be given. The 
orchestra will consist of 44 members, larger consider- 
ably, it will be perceived, than we have had for 
many years in Boston, except on special occasions. 
The expenses. of the series have been carefully esti- 
mated, and it is absolutely necessary that the num- 
ber of tickets mentioned, be secured by subscription, 
in order to give the concerts. The lists are in the 
music stores, and at such low prices, we shall confi- 
dently expect, within a weck, to see them filled. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Paris. — Theatre Imperial de l’Opera Comique. 
The “ Pardon de Ploermel ” has been taken up here, 
with a new Dinorah, Mlle. Montrose, who sang it 
with great succes, making an immense advance in 
the estimation of the public, being hailed as one of 
the most brilliant French singers. 

The part of Hoél was given to Mile. Wortheimber, 
being a change of sex in the part, and it was sustained 
by her with admirable success. Some changes were 
made in the score, which were written by Meyerbeer 
for Madame Nantier- Didiee. 





At the Grand Opera, The Prophete, Il Trovatore, 
Lucia and Orfe have been given. Semiramis was to 
follow. La Traviata had been given with Tedesco. 


Vestvali is about to make un operatic tour in the 
French provinces and in the Hague and at Rotter- 
dam to sing in Romeo and Juliet, Orphée, Favorita 
and II Trovatore. 


Il Matrimonio has been revived also, with Mile. 





Maria Ralter, Alboni, Penco, Gardoni, Zucchini and 
Badiali. 

Schubert’s “ Erlking,”’ arranged for the orchestra 
by Berlioz, has just been published in score and with 
separate parts. This produced an immense effect 
when sung by Roger at the festival at Baden, and 
will be eagerly sought by all singers whose voices 
ere adapted to it. 


It is said that the celebrated pianist, Leopold de 
Meyer, has been struck with paralysis, and it is 
doubtful whether he will ever be able to appear in 
concerts again, 

Martha is to be brought out with Alboni in tho 


part of Nancy, the other characters being sustained 
by Mario, Mile. Ralter and Graziani. 





Drespen. — We learn that Madame Biirde-Ney 
will leave this city for New York, where she is to cre- 
ate the part of Dinorsh in Le Pardon de Plourmel, 
so that we are possibly to hear Meyerbeer’s great 
new opera, at last. All over Europe we read ac- 
counts of the performance of this great work, all 
glowing with enthusiasm at its beauties and success. 
Spohr’s Faust is to be revived in the course of the 
winter. 


Rocrester.—The Ladies Charitable Society gave 
a concert November 23, at which a young lady well 
known in Boston and Cambridge as a very remark- 
able singer made her first public appearance. The 
Democrat speaks as follows of her performance : 

Miss Greenough has truly a wonderful voice, and 
she manages it in such a manner as to make it very 
effective. She has evidently been carefully trained 
under masters who knew the value of the pupil they 
were educating. We do not pretend to possess suf- 
ficient knowledge of such matters to write an elabor- 
ate critique on her style, but we have been present at 
many concerts and have listened to many celebrated 
singers, from Jenny Lind down, and in our judgment 
Miss Greenough might without presumption, aspire 
to the level of any of them; the incomparable Jenny 
herself, being excepted. No doubt further cultiva- 
tion and severe study, would be necessary before this 
young lady could achieve the very highest rank in 
the musical profession, but she possesses the mater- 
ial with which to build to the summit of excellence. 
Indeed, we have heard not a few operatic celebrities 
whose execution was much inferior to hers. Her 
manner before an audience is such as to give the 
impression of great self confidence. It is not that 
of the amateur. Miss Greenough received several 
encores and bouquets. Only once did she deign to 
respond, beyond a momentary reappearance, and then 
she sang a lively little song in some unknown tengue. 
We liked it better than any of the more important 
pieces sung by her, except the final “ Salut a la 
France,” which is always a favorite. By special re- 
quest she sang in the course of the evening, the 
“Shadow Song,” which was much admired. 

New Orveans.—A large and fashionable audi- 
ence attended the new Opera House, to witness the 
début of Madame Borchard, as Leonora, in the Tro- 
vatore. The performance not only fully snstained 
the reputation which this artist had brought with 
her from Europe, but vastly exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations. Her voice is a pure soprano, 
and most remarkable for its extent and amplitude. 
Her vocalization is exquisite and correct. In presto 
passages, it vibrates with as much ease, rapidity and 
evenness as in the less difficult parts. Her method 
is the style of correctness, and it is not too much to 
say that her vocal powers are of an order to which 
our people have not been accustomed since many 
years. She was received with the wildest enthusiasm 
and delight, and achieved a triumph of which she 
may well be proud.—N. O. Courier. 


The Albion speaks thus ot the Philharmonic con- 
certs and of Schumann: : 

The next event in the musical world of New York 
was the first concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
which took place last Saturday evening. The Sym- 
phony was Robert Schumann’s second. Some peo- 
ple find fault with this composer because, as they say, 
they cannot comprehend him ; I suppose they mean 





by this remark that they cannot trace a distinct mel- 
ody—that which is sometimes ealled the “tune.” It 
is true that a perpetually recurring air does not run 
through most of his movements, and that there are 
few passages which the hearer can remember and 
whistle as he recalls them. Considering this, it is 
perhaps right to say that Schumann is difficult of 
comprehension. But yet he seems to me to be rich 
in meaning: Who does comprehend a composer, 
except in cases where his idea is so palpably present- 
ed that he who runs may read? I have no sympathy 
with those who would give to a piece of music but 
one voice, and whodogmatically put into words what 
they declare to be the master’s meaning. Music; 
from each of its thousand strings, sends a different 
utterance. To you a particular passage sings of a 
bright future, and sunshine leaps into your soul; to 
your next friend the same passage but tells of de- 
parted joys, and, while listening, hs heavy heart_re- 
calls the purple hills and the sweet autumn days 
receding so rapidly into the past. A third listener 
hears the voice, and his eye grows bright as a vivid 
picture of heroic strife is painted on the canvas of 
his brain; he is the hero of a couflict in which, with 
thrilling words exciting the ardor of his followers, 
he battles for the noble right, and hears the soul-lift- 
ing, triumphal harmony rewarding his valor. Anoth- 
er, under the same spell, dreams only of Arcady, 
and hears but the shepherd’s pipe in the distance, as 
he himself talks of love to an ideal nymph at. his 
side. To this man is presented the bracing air of 
sunrise, the dew of the early morning; to that one 
comes the softened light of eventide, and the glowing 
western sky lies in entrancing beauty before him. 
And yet all these phases of fancy are made to appear 
by the same succession of musical tones, and it is 
most probable that not one of them came to the com- 
poser’s mind, coloring his work. The value of a 
piece of music to most of you, who, I hope, do not 
listen to it critically, is in the train of thoaght, or 
rather, of reverie which it induces. I say I hope 
you do not listen to it critically, because I believe 
that such a manner of hearing robs you of much en- 
jovment, and destroys the best effect of the feast. 
That striving to comprehend the composer, as you 
term it, interferes sadly with your pleasure in most 
cases, by turning your attention froin the fancies of 
your own intelligent brain, evoked by the sweet con- 
cord. At least I think so. 


Roger, the distinguished singer at the French 
opera, whose right arm was shot off by accident 
last autumn when he was out hunting, was furnished 
by Van Peeterssen, the renowned maker of artificial 
limbs, with an arm and hand which were regarded as 
a miracle of skill and successful ingenuity. But 
though it was impossible for one who was not in the 
secret of this substitution to discover that the arm 


was a supplementary one, the singer could neither 
extend this arm straight before him, nor could he 
raise it upwards. Mathieu, another famous manu- 
facturer of artificial limbs, has now contrived for the 
veteran artist an arm and hand which seemed to have 
reached the limits of the possible in this line ; as, by 
its aid, every movement required by the needs of 
ordinary life can be performed with the utmost ease, 
and in a manner so perfectly resembling the action 
of a living arm that the illusion is absolutely com- 
plete. Instead of obtaining the flexions of the fore- 
arms by means of the shoulder acting upon a string 
of cat-gut, as in former attempts, he has contrived a 
system of machinery in which the string is attached 
to the front of the hip opposite to the side from which 
the arm has been amputated. The movement of the 
artificial arm is thus due to a slight twisting of the 
body. In extending the arm, and moving the fingers, 
the cord by means of which these motions are ac- 
complished is attached to the upper portion of the 
living arm, and is made to act by a movement of the 
shoulders. Finally, a third cord, whose function is 
to give motion to the index of the artificial hand, is 
attached to the hip on the side from which the arm 
has been amputated. The result obtained by the 
changes thus introduced by M. Mathieu into this 
system of fabrication may thus be summed up: By 
the aid of artifieial arms constructed on the old sys- 
tem, it was possible to execute flexion and rotation 
of the forearm, and to move the fingers ; by the aid 
of the new system, not only may the arm _ be bent, 
and made to assume every variety of position, but 
the forearm may be.fixed at will; and, by means of 
very simple machinery, at two points of the flexion, 
rendered sufficiently rigid to permit the wearer to 
write, use a fork, and perform a host of similar 
actions. 
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Robin Hood and English Music. 
(From the Illustrated Times.) 

Considered as an English opera—that is to say, an 
opera of which the music is English in style, and not 
merely adapted to English words—we may say at 
once that Robin Hood stands alonef; for to say that it 
is the best of its class would be really nothing. Where 
is its class? What English operas are there of which 
the music (with the exception of the ballads, which 
have always the effect of interpolations) belong really 
to England, as our poetry belongs to it, and by far 
the greater part of our painting? These ballads all 
cast in the same mould—of which, in most of our 
operas, the soprano, the tenor and the bass sing at 
least two a piece, of two verses each, and the contralto 
one of similar dimensions—are so far English that 
they generally suit the English words, and that the 
are found oniy in English operas and in those of M. 
Flotow, who, however, cannot claim to have invented 
the style. They delay the action ; they are tediously 
alike; they are, therefore, seldom in character wi 
the piece to which they belong, or, to with more 
propriety, in which they are introduced ; nor are they 
written for the theatre, except in so far that the thea- 
tre is the advertising-ground of the music-publishers. 
We do not inelude in this class such airs.as “The 
Pewer of Love” in Sataneila, or “ Flow on” in Lur- 
line, which, besides being beautiful melodies, form 
essential parte of the operas in which they occur ; but 
every one knows the musical entrées to which we al- 
lude, and which are as objectionable in English operas 
as are the conventional and eternally-repeated side- 
dishes of which “ G. Ti. M.” complains in English 
dinners. Still our composers are in a curious dilem- 
ma. Their operas are to be English, but are not to 
depend on ballads. They are to be dramatic, but are 
not to be imitated from the models of Italy, Germany, 
and France, where the operas most generally admired 
in Europe (inclading England) have been produced. 
That the ballads to which we have referred are En- 
glish we consider beyond a doubt, or there is an end 
to nationality in music, Indeed, we could not, help 
mentioning, in reviewing Mr. Chappell’s excellent 
work, Popular English Music of the Olden Time, how 
similar in style some of the melodies of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s, and even of the preceding reign, were to those 
prodaced by our most successful English composers 
in the present day. The “ Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington” (second tane), with a more modern accom- 
paniment, would not be unlike some of the ballads 
of Mr. Macfarren ; and, “ Oh! the syghes that come 
from my heart !”’ (a love song of the time of Henry 
VIIL.), similarly re-arranged, and introdaced into 
one of Mr. Balfe’s operas as a solo for the baritone, 
would pass for one of that comy ’s happiest inspi- 
rations. The music of our English operas is gener- 
ally imitated more or less from foreign models ia the 
Jinales, the concerted pieces (except here and there 
part-songs in the old English style are introduced), 
and the dramatic portions generally ; buat the ballads 
have quite an English character, for we find scarcely 
anything like them abroad, and specimens whic 
closely resemble them in English Music of the Olden 
Time. 

Mr. Macfarren, however, has given an English 
style to his work throughout. He was justified in 
doing this (which Mr. Wallace, for instance, would 
not have been justified in doing for Lurline) by the 
nature of his subject, so thoroughly English. But in 
writing Robin Hood Mr. Macfarren has not founded 
a national style of operatic music ; for the same style 
applied to subjects not English might be found as in- 
appropriate as the music of The Barber of Seville if 
adapted to Tom and Jerry. A great deal can be 
written and very little decided about this question of 
nationality of style in music. If Auber’s style is 
French (instead of being his own; as we should say), 
what was that of Ramena? If “ The Marseillaise”’ 
is such a thoroughly French air (as every one admits), 
how is it that it happens to be an importation from 
Germany? The Royalist song of “ Paavre Jacques” 

assed for French, but it was Dibdin’s “ Poor Jack.” 
Jow is it that “ Malbrook” sounds so French, and 
“ We won't go home till morning” so English ?—an 
attempt, by the way, having been made to show that 
the airs common to both these songs were sung origi- 
nally by the Spanish Moors. We fancy the great 
point, after all, is to write good music; and if it be 
written to good English words, full of English rhythm 
and cadence, it will, from that fact alone, derive a 
certain English character. In the meanwhile, Robin 
Hood is as English as the same composer's May Day 
and Christmas, and fall of beautiful music. 








“Gop Save tae Queey.”—N. P. Willis, ina 
letter to the Home Journal, thas describes fe paring 
of “God Save the Queen,” in Grace Church, New 
York, by Mr. Morgan, the celebrated organist : 

The church was empty in a few minutes, all except 
two or three expectant listeners who lingered in the 





aisle; and the slow measure of the hymn was first 
murmured low, like the scarce articulate utterance of 
a prayer in solitude. With the dimness of the light 
upon the splendid architecture around, and, with the 
absolute stillness of the atmosphere, this beginning 
was most impressively reverential. And then came 
the few notes of the air, played with massive solem- 
nity and strength—like the chant of a whole army 
on their knees—impossible to hear without an awe 
that hushed the breath. And the variations com- 
menced, progressing upward with the exquisite com- 
plexities of inspired composition—the original, sim- 
ple air, dominant thronghout—and brain and heart, 
thus far, keeping pace with the anthem’s stately 
tread. But, low describe the gathering together of 
all these wonders of sound, these miracles’ of sur- 
prises in harmony, and thundering them forth in one 
burst of a hallelujah, with the whole power of the 
player and his instrument! The hush of the desert- 
ed building, and the reverberating echoes from the 
arches of the vaulted roof, probably added to the 
effect—bnt I began to feel that strange sense of un- 
certain foothold upon earth which comes with the 
overtask of reason and sympathy. Borne to the limit 
—where mortal comprehension ceases and angels take 
up the hymn—and still the instrament went on! I 
was losing the knowledge of where I was, reeling in 
an ecstasy of wonder, when the sublime hosanna was 
suddenly still—ceasing, I scarce knew how. I hada 
vague sense of an apology to make, for [had jumped 
up and seized hold of the player’s arm in my bewild- 
erment—but, with a moment or two of looking down 
upon the stillness of the deserted aisles, I felt the 
calm of the place, and so, with large drops of sweat 
standing on my forehead, I recovered the knowledge 
of my whereabout. I had really been almost wrought 
up to frenzy with the skill aud power of that wonder- 
ful music. 





Liszt. 

From Paris to Vienna in 38 hours via Strasburg. 
A wonderfully short journey compared to that of ten 
years since over the same ground, but still wearisome 
enough. While indulging in a few hours’ rest, which 
such fatigue rendered indispensible, I was this morn- 
ing, at eight o’clock awoke by the most tremendous 
storm of pianoforte thunder and lightning that ever 
disturbed the sleep of a worn-out traveller—a perfect 
hurricane of harmony—a chaotic mass of sound, in 
which the music of the past, present, and the future 
was jumbled together in the most unintelligible con- 
fusion. Tarentellas, triumphant marches, scherzos, 
and allegros seemed to my unaccustomed ear to be 
commingled without any definite purpose or design, 
excepting that of making as much noise as_ the 
unhappy instrument was capable of producing, accord- 
ing to the rhapsodical mood of the performer. I 
listened for a time, and then tried to sleep again in 
vain. I rose and went to the window, which looked 
out upon the court-yard of this most respectable hotel, 
“ Zar Kaiserinn Elizabeth.”” The domestics were at 


their usual vocations ; the boots was busily employed | 


in polishing the last of at least fifty pairs of shoes ; 
the housemaid was sweeping the room opposite. No 
one appeared to pay the slightest attention to the 
tempest which was raging in the apartment on the 
first floor opposite, of which the window had been 
opened in order, very probably, to allow the deafening 
volumes of sound means of escape in safety. Tran- 
quility, under such circumstances, was hopeless. I 
rang the bell and inquired, more or less indignantly, 
who was allowed to create such a disturbance at such 
an early hour to the annoyance of all reasonable 
people. 

“Teh weiss nicht, mein Herr,” replies the Stuben- 
miadchen, “ ausser Doctor Liszt wohnt in dem 
Zimmer gegeniiber.” Further information was 
unnecessary. The mystery was solved ; the piano- 
forte thunder and lightning by one word explained. 
Liszt, and Liszt alone, could have evoked such a 
torrent of sound from any instrument. It ceased 
almost as soon as I had learned its origin. The 
| hid thapsody of the lion-pianist had exhausted 
itself. 

During the day I met Liszt, and had an opportunity 
of seeing that time has not s him any less than 
it has more ordinary mortals. The long lanky hair 
still falls over the lofty brow; the eagle-eve still 
glances brightly ; but the hair is tinged with grey; the 
brow is furrowed with wrinkles, and ugly crow’s.feet 
radiate from the eagle eye, somewhat disfiguring the 
kaiserliches Gesicht of the eminent virtuoso. We 
talked of England, of which, for some reason or 
another, Liszt is evidently not very much enamoured. 
Whether he is disappointed at the cold reception we 
have given to Wagner, and our want of faith in the 
music of the future, I know not. I[t is, however, not 
improbable, seeing what an energetic disciple he is of 
the new school. He is as usual travelling en prince, 
attended by a suite of hangers-on, soi-disant admirers. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Faithful to thee. Ballad. C. W. Glover. 25 
A song of great sweetness, and sure to please all. 


Saint’s eternal home. Sacred song. Mrs. Harris. 25 


A very valuable addition to the small number of 
good Sacred songs which is published in sheet form. 


Te Deum in A. Henry Wilson. 25 


A new edition of a sterling composition for which 
there has sprung up a great demand of late. Episco- 
pal choirs would do well to try it. 


The Umbrella Courtship. A. F. Knight. 25 
A comic song, which is really first-rate. 
Stéphen Glover. 25 


One of Glover’s prettiest songs for young. misses. 
Air and accompaniment are easy. 


Roses bloom in summer only. 


Our flag is there. National song. G. A. Mietzke. 25 


A new patriotic song witha familisr beginning. The 
words are new, however, as well as the music. 


Instrumental Music. 
Ball Reminiscences. (Nebelbilder, No. 2.) Oesten. 25 


Notturno. = ade © 7 ae 


New numbers of this excellent set which is rapidly 
growing into great favor with the teachers. These 
are beautiful little pieces of music aside from their 
value as instructive lessons. 


Maritana. J. E. Muller. 25 


An instructive piece, tolerably easy, on favorite airs 
from the above opera. 


Lucile. Waltz brilliante. HZ. von Benzon. 25 


Light of the harem. Waltz. a 25 


The Passions. Waltzes. sad 25 


Pleasing and melodious sets. Good for instruction 
or amusement. 


If, with all your heart. From “ Elijah.” Ar- 
Otto Dresel. 25 


A fine arrangement of this beautiful Tenor-air of 
which pianists will gladly avail themselves, as this vo- 
cal gem of Mendelssobn’s has so far been out of their 
reach. 


Milanollo March. J. V. Hamm. 25 


Composed on two original melodies suggested to the 
composer by Theresa Milanollo, the celebrated violin- 
ist. The march has long been made familiar by our 
bands. 


ranged by 


Books. 


Rompere’s Viotoncetto Scnoor. A com- 
plete Theoretical and Practical School for the 
Violoncello, with Illustrations. By Bernard 
Romberg. 2,50 

This isa standard work by one who is a complete 
master of the instrument. It is reprinted from the 
most recent European copy, and having passed 
through a careful revision in all its parts can be re- 
commended as the most thorough and useful course 
of study on the violoncello obtainable. 





Musre sy Mar..—Music is sent by mail, the expense be | 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will 

the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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